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Chats With the Editor 
Log That Saved 
Solomon—2 


Solomon was about halfway to the 
village where he was to hold the morning 
service when he found a tree, like a great 
log, fallen across the jungle trail. 

It was not uncommon for a tree to fall, 
and Solomon thought nothing of this one. 
His mind was too full of too many other 
things to worry about a log. 

For you remember that he had dreamed 
in the night that the angel Gabriel had told 
him to join the Adventist mission. Now as 
he walked he was thinking of all the rea- 
sons why he should remain with the church 
he belonged to and not obey the angel. 

He had reached the log by this time 
and tried to go over. 

But what was this? His leg wouldn’t 
move! Try as he might, he couldn’t lift it! 

Nothing like this had ever happened to 
him before. Then, suddenly frightened that 
some terrible disease or curse of the gods 
had fastened itself to him, he backed off 
and tried walking down the trail, the way 
he had come. 

His leg worked perfectly! 

Perhaps he had only imagined that he 
couldn’t lift it. He decided to return to 
the log and climb over it, for it was not so 
very large. Certainly he needed to be on 
his way, for time was growing late, and the 
people would wonder why he didn’t show 
up for the service. 

He was back at the log. Up with that 
leg. 

Up—— 

But the leg wouldn’t go up. It was as 
stiff and paralyzed as before! 

What's going on here, anyway? Solomon 
wondered. Through his mind ran all his 
old superstitions. He hadn’t come very far 
out of heathenism to join the church he now 
belonged to, so it wasn’t hard to fall back 
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into the old way of thinking. Did an evil 
spirit live in this tree? Had some witch 
doctor cast a spell upon him? 

Then into his mind flashed the dream of 
the night before. Gabriel had told him 
not to hold any more services for the church 
he belonged to, but to go and join the Ad- 
ventist mission. Was this strange paralysis 
in his leg sent by God to keep him from 
reaching the village? 


Well, if it was, God might as well knowl - 


that he, Solomon, was going to go to that 
village by one means or another, and he was 
going to continue holding services there and 
he was not going to join the Adventists. 

He walked a few steps back along the 
trail, testing the leg. It worked as well as 
ever. He swung around and headed for 
the log, quicker than before. No log and no 
dream was going to make him change his 
religion. 

Here was the log. Up with that leg. 

Up with that leg! 

But the leg wouldn’t go up. 

Right there Solomon surrendered. Sink- 
ing to his knees, he whispered, “God, if 
You want me to be an Adventist, I will be 
one. Thank You for working so hard on me. 
Thank You for the dream and the stiff leg 
and this log.” 

He stood up, turned around, and headed 
for home with a gladness in his heart he 
had never known before. 

Reaching home, he called all his friends 
and relatives and told them what had hap- 
pened. 

They were delighted. For a long time 
many of them had been wanting to join 
the Adventists, but because Solomon had 
opposed them, they had been afraid. Now 
that Solomon had decided to join, they fol- 
lowed him, and fifty—count them—fifty 
of Solomon’s friends and relatives went 
over to the Adventist mission. 

Soon, four of these fifty became mission- 
aries to the New Hebrides Islands. And five 
years ago a brand-new church with wooden 
floor and walls and an iron roof was ded- 
icated in the village of Longana on the 
island of Aoba, and Solomon became the 
elder of it. 


Your friend, 
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@ DISAPPEARING CLOTHES 


By IDA E. ROOSENBERG 


AN we? Oh! can we, Dad?” I begged as 
I hopped around dad’s chair. 

“Calm down, sis, so dad can think,” my 
brother Hall commanded. 

“We—e—ell,” dad thoughtfully remarked 
after several more minutes of figuring. “I 
think we can swing it this spring.” 

Gleefully I pranced about the room 
while mother and my sister Lucile, eight 
years older than I was, bent their heads 
eagerly over the new spring catalog. Gos- 
siping breezes danced out the open window 
to spread the news to all meadowland. Dad 
had just said that we could order some new 
clothes! What a thrill it was! For this was 
at the close of the depression when new 
things in our home were as rare as rags in 
a millionaire’s palace. 

“Where shall we begin? What do we 


need most?” mother asked. “Let’s see, we 
need sheets and towels. Hall needs shirts 
and overall pants—his old ones have 
patches on the patches, and x 

“Oh, Mom,” I cried, “may I help pick out 
my new material? I want blue.” 

“Here are overalls like the ones I want,” 
Hall said briefly. 

After a great deal of rehashing, reject- 
ing, and recasting, the order was ready for 
the mail. Never were days so long or so 
slow to pass as were those of the fol- 
lowing week. I dreamed of what it would 
be like to have towels that were not shaped 
like doughnuts, and sheets more solid than 
lace. I was even going to have a new 
dress! “Isn’t it wonderful that the crops are 
doing so well that we can get new clothes!” 

To page 8 





Beside the fallen clothes were the footprints of our dog and the boot prints of a heavy man. 
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By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 
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He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. 


F TOMMY MAYERS liked to hear the 

tents flap, he must have had a very 
happy night, for the wind blew so hard at 
times that it seemed surely the tents would 
go down. Just before sunrise, however, the 
wind died, and there was a very peaceful 
atmosphere around Blue Waters Lake. 

The whole family slept soundly until the 
sun was up quite high, when suddenly they 
heard a strange sound. Not one sound, but 
a sound made up of hundreds of sounds, 
feet moving along in the sandy soil, bodies 
rubbing against one another, grunts, and 
baaing. It could mean just one thing: the 
flock of sheep was walking by on its way 
to drink at the lake. The whole family was 
up in a hurry to witness the wonderful 
sight. 


Moving like whitecaps on a restless sea 
were thousands of sheep, with their shep- 
herds moving quietly among them, urging 
one on here, stopping another there. Some 
had to be separated from the flock, lest 
they be trampled. Others had to be held 
back, for they were overanxious. 

“Sheep are afraid of moving waters, son,” 
Mr. Mayers explained to Tommy as they 
sat on a rock watching the drinking sheep. 
“In the Bible lands there are only a few 
quiet pools, so a shepherd used to dig ou 
holes in the riverbank where water might 
collect and form a quiet pool. Sometimes 
the shepherd had to dig this with his bare 
hands, for he had no tools to dig with. His 
hands would often become sore and bleed- 
ing, but he loved his sheep and knew that 
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they needed the life-giving water to drink.” 

“Using a shepherd as an example of 
Jesus is a very good one, isn’t it?” Tommy 
said. “His hands were sore and bled for us.” 

“That’s true, Tommy,” said Mrs. Mayers, 
“and the ‘still waters’ that the psalm refers 
to, I think, are the quiet little spots like 
this one, where we can get away from the 
worries of civilization for a while and see 
life in full perspective.” 

“May I run down and talk to that shep- 
herd?” asked Tommy, as he noticed one 
standing nearby. 

“Not run, son,” said his father, “it might 
frighten the sheep. You may walk down 
and talk to him. Try to find out where he 
lives.” 

The Mayers sat and watched fondly as 
Tommy walked quietly down to the side 
of the shepherd. And they saw the shep- 
herd shake his head when Tommy tried to 
talk to him. 

“He seems to be refusing to talk to the 
boy,” worried Mrs. Mayers. 

“It is more likely that he cannot under- 
stand what he is saying,” her husband said. 
“He looks foreign to me even from this 
distance.” And that proved to be the case, 
for when Tommy returned he told his par- 
ents that the shepherds were Indians and 
Mexicans, and that they knew very little 
English. 

“I did learn one thing, though,” Tommy 
laughed. “I said, “Tepee where?’ and he 
pointed over there. Just as soon as I 
looked where he was pointing I saw for the 
first time that there are some funny-looking 
houses over there,” and Tommy pointed 
them out to his parents. 

Tommy could think or talk of little else 
that day but the visit he planned to make 
to the homes of the shepherds. So late in 
the afternoon, Tommy and his parents 
started the long walk around the east end 
of the lake to the makeshift homes of 
these Indian and Mexican shepherds. As 
they neared the place they noticed several 
round houses, like hogans, that had been 
hurriedly built for shelter, and a larger 
open hut where an Indian girl sat cooking 
the shepherds’ meal. 

“Hello,” said Tommy, not knowing what 

To page 18 


Shepherds in Bible times dug holes in the riverbanks 
so the water would form quiet pools for their sheep. 
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Dreaming was Julia’s favorite pastime. 


Yulia’s Grand (Dreams 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


ULIA stretched out on her bed. She 

could hear mother bustling about in the 
kitchen, preparing dinner. Pleasant smells 
drifted to her nostrils. She was not sure 
what she would find to eat when she was 
called, but her nose assured her that what- 
ever it was, it would be just about perfect. 

Julia’s favorite pastime was dreaming. 
And the dreams she had! They were by no 
means ordinary daydreams. Ah, no! Julia's 
dreams were big and great and GRAND! 
Sometimes they got a little out of hand. 
She liked to dream most about being a 
great writer someday. 

Now, there was nothing wrong with 
that. Anyone who achieves great things in 
this life must dream about them first. Per- 
haps the reason for Julia’s dreaming was 
the trouble. 

Right now Julia was lying gazing across 
the years and admiring a grown-up Julia 
standing in a large court receiving the 
Nobel prize for her latest book. Her gown 
was of shimmering silver, and around her 
shoulders was a magnificent ermine stole 
that had cost a small fortune. At this mo- 
ment the king was about to present her 
with the Nobel prize. 

She took a long look around the court. 
To her surprise, there was Betty Jennings 
looking up at her with real envy in her 
eyes. She remembered that Betty was one 
of the girls back at Wilson School years 
ago. In those days she was pretty and popu- 
lar and had all the most wonderful clothes 
a girl could crave. And look at her now, 
Julia thought mercilessly. Fat and un- 
shapely. Her hair could do with a trip to 
the beauty parlor. Ha! She was altogether 
shabby. 

Julia looked down at her silver gown 
and back at Betty. She could see Betty 
wince. What joy! 
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Then she noticed Marjorie Brewster. 
What an old hag Marjorie had become in 
those years since Wilson School days! Mar- 
jorie, with her six children and drifting 
husband! Julia pulled her magnificent er- 
mine stole close about her shoulders and 
gave a little shiver, even though the court 
was amply warm. She caught Marjorie’s 
eye and knew that Marjorie understood 
why she shivered. Julia’s shiver said, “Your 
misfortunes leave me cold.” 

That moment before the king’s presen- 
tation was a very elastic one. It stretched 
to take in a great many communications 
between Julia and all her old classmates. It 
covered all the school days of envying and 
hate and loneliness and unpopularity. At 
last it left Julia Sneddon on top of the 
world and all her old classmates looking 
up to her in her moment of glory, when 
she was proclaimed the most famous 
woman writer in the world. 

The rapture was not from the fact that 
royalty had placed the prize within her 
hand, but because at last she had “gotten 
even” with the right people. 

After the ceremony there was a grand 
party where kings and queens and prin- 
cesses and presidents and generals and, in- 
deed, all the famous people of the world 
came to pay their respects and to do honor 
to Julia Sneddon. Oh, it was wonderful! 
And always on the outskirts of the crowd 
were Marjorie Brewster and Betty Jen- 
nings and Phillip Dawson and Paul Bran- 
nock and Jean Callahan and Teddy Foley 
and the others of her envious classmates. 

Just as she came to the climax of all the 
glory and praise, Mrs. Sneddon called, 
“Time for dinner, Julia.” 

Julia slid off her bed and back to earth 
at the same time. As she soaped her hands 
in the bathroom the sickening thought 
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rolled over her that tomorrow she would 
be back at the Wilson School among the 
Marjories and Bettys again. With them, but 
not a part of them. Oh, she knew in her 
heart it was no use dreaming, but she also 
knew that as soon as opportunity per- 
mitted she would be back to dreaming 
again. 

Julia’s family lived in a very poor house 
in a poor part of town. Her mother was a 
widow and had to work hard to give her 
children the things they needed. Julia was 
one of three children. When she was 
younger she did not worry about the run- 
down house or the shabby clothes she had 
to wear, but now that she was in the sev- 
| enth grade things were beginning to look 
quite different, and she certainly did 
worry. She could not escape from the feel- 
ings that nagged her. She had always been 
shy. Now she withdrew from the other 
students at school more and more. She im- 
agined that they hated her because she was 
poor and because she lived in a run-down 
house. And because she imagined this, she 
began to hate the other students. The hate 
grew in her heart, and because the students 
sensed that she did not like them, they 

left her to herself. 
As she washed the dishes for her mother 
that night some tears fell into the dish- 
water, she felt so sorry for herself. She had 








tried in times past to make friends. She 
had not met with any great success, and 
finally she had given up her efforts. 

When she was through with the dishes, 
her younger sister Nancy helped her fold 
a basket of clean clothes, then she went 
back to her homework, which this time was 
a composition. 

Two days later Miss Klein read this com- 
position to the class and praised Julia to 
the skies for writing it. 

There were smirks and coughs from a 
number of people, but at recess Rita and 
Sharon went to Julia on the playground 
where she was sitting on a bench, dreaming 
about the slight triumph she had briefly 
enjoyed. 

Rita said, “It was a wonderful composi- 
tion, Julia. I did not know you could write 
so well.” 

Sharon followed this up with, “I wish 
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In her dream the king was handing Julia an award as the girls of her school days watched enviously. 
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you would do one for me some time. I’m the 
biggest flop when it comes to compositions.” 

Julia was stunned at the sudden notice 
the girls were taking of her. A lame 
Thank-you was hard for her to manage. 
But Sharon was not to be ignored. “Will 
you write my next composition for me?” 
she persisted. “I have awful grades in Eng- 
lish. Please help me, Julia. Be a friend.” 

Julia swung round and looked Sharon 
squarely in the eye, and even though she 
had the horrible feeling that she was being 
used and that the girls really did not want 
her as a friend, she was so lonely that she 
said, “Of course I will,” in a voice that did 
not seem to be her own. “I'd do just about 
anything to be your friend.” 

Julia did not know how involved those 
few words were to make her become. 

In a matter of a month or two the stand- 
ard of the English compositions being 
handed to Miss Klein had risen considera- 
bly. Miss Klein was astonished, and was 
giving herself a little, quiet, and private 
pat on the back because at last all her hard 
work was beginning to show results. 

The time came when Julia did not find a 
spare minute for dreaming. Compositions 
kept her too busy. Sometimes she had to 
stay up late into the night to get her own 
work done as well as someone else’s writ- 
ing. She would switch off her light until 
everyone in the house was asleep, and then 
she would get up and go at it again. 

You might know that Julia soon became 
a real composition writer, with all that 
practice. The fun in it for her was that 
often a specific topic was assigned the stu- 
dents, and she loved to see how many dif- 
ferent ways she could write on the same 
subject and still not give away the secret 
that she had written her own and other 
people’s as well. 

They were weeks of happiness for Julia, 
because the students had taken on a very 
friendly attitude toward her. It was a de- 
lightful sensation, even though she had the 
feeling she was being taken unfair ad- 
vantage of. She was conscious, also that she 
was guilty of dishonesty. But every time 
she looked at her poor clothes and her 
poorer house she forgave herself and dis- 
missed momentarily the nagging little whis- 
pers of her conscience. 

One night when Julia was burning the 
midnight oil the blow fell. Her little 

To page 18 
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The Disappearing Clothes 
From page 3 


I confided to our faithful collie, Pepper. 

Day after day I raced to the mailbox 
only to turn back disappointed. “Will the 
package mever come?” 

“Quit being so impatient! If you keep 
watching, it won’t come,” Hall grumbled 
as I let the screen door slam forlornly on 
Friday. 

“Yes,” I pouted, “but I wanted to wear 
my new dress to Sabbath school.” 

Finally the package arrived! We gath- 
ered about it like children around a Christ- 
mas tree. With excited, quivering fingers 
Lucile untied the endless knots. It was 
Christmas and all our birthdays combined, 
an ecstatic day indeed. 

The following Monday morning mother, 
punctual as school bells, prepared to wash 
with the old hand washer. Tubs of water 
were bubbling on the stove, and the 
knuckle-knocker scrubbing board was rest- 
ing at the edge of the washer. 

Humming “There Is Sunshine in My 
Soul,” mother sorted the dirty clothes. To- 
day there weren't only ragged and worn 
clothes, but many new things being washed 
for the first time. “This is one day I’m glad 
to have a large washing,” she mused as she 
carried the steaming water to the tubs. 

“Ida,” mother said to me, “will you help 
hang up the clothes? You may hang these 
stockings on the low line next to the spirea 
bushes.” I stretched my four-year-old size 
as tall as I could and proudly accepted the 
duty. 

Even as I hung the stockings, drops of 
rain began to fall from the low-hanging 
clouds, and presented us with quite a prob- 
lem! Mother felt like the old woman in the 
shoe with so many clothes she didn’t know 
what to do. In those days driers were unheard 
of, and there were too many clothes to dry 
in the dining room on crisscross lines around 
the barrel-shaped stove. 

“Martin,” mother said to father, “what 
shall I do? Should I leave the clothes out- 
doors overnight, hoping they'll dry tomor- 
row, or what?” 

“I think it'll be all right,” dad said. And 
much comforted by his easygoing assurance, 
mother left them on the lines. With the 
lulling lullaby of rain we soon went wearily 


to bed and to sleep. To page 16 


























OUT OF THE PAW OF THE LION—3 


DEATH to 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


[" WAS still early morning. Missionary 
G. A. Ellingworth was preparing for the 
day's work when he heard the sound of bare 
feet pattering up the path, followed by a 
hasty and urgent knocking on the door. It 
was the herdboy, and his face plainly 
showed that he was much excited about 
something. 

“Yes, Mweba, what is it?” 

“Please, Bwana, a lion came during the 
night and carried away one of the calves.” 

“Why didn’t you hear it? A lion entering 
the kraal would be sure to start all the cows 
bellowing, and yet you didn’t hear it?” 

“Well, I think by mistake this calf was 
left outside, Bwana. But we have found the 
tracks of the lion, and if Bwana will come 
with his gun, we should be able to shoot 
him.” 

This was serious indeed, for the cows be- 
longing to the Malamulo Mission herd were 
valuable animals, and the lion, having been 
successful once, would doubtless return to 
seize another. Most of the lions had been 
killed off in this district, but apparently 
here was one which had either been missed 
or had wandered in from other parts. 

Hastily sending one of his boys to bor- 
row a gun from a neighboring planter, 
since he had none of his own, Pastor Elling- 
worth hurried to the kraal to inspect the 
tracks. They were there all right, and they 
indicated that the lion was a very large one. 





the KING 
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The Africans sat fearfully in the trees, watching the 
moving of the grass, for under the grass was a lion. 


Now armed, the missionary and his boys 
followed the tracks down a hill, across a 
stream, and through a thick tangle of berry 
bushes and heavy elephant grass. Making 
every effort to keep as quiet as possible, the 
men pushed on until they came to the re- 
mains of the calf; but, alas, the lion had 
left only a few bones. Certainly he would 
not return to this, and it would be useless to 
try to kill him by laying poison around. 

However, the lion tracks were still visi- 
ble, and so the men followed the spoor, 
hour after hour, through one of the hottest 
days of the year. But it was all in vain, and 
as the sun began to sink into the west, the 
tired hunters turned homeward. A weary 
and somewhat discouraged missionary lay 
down to sleep that night, to dream of lions 
that did not get away. 

At three o'clock the following morning 
he was awakened by a hurried pounding on 
the door. The boys had come to report that 
the lion had returned, jumped the eight- 

To page 15 
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Deadly 
AFRICAN RED BATS 


And the Teasing Children 


By VIRGINIA IRENE STEVENS, Age 15 


Long Beach, California 


H, MOTHER, the kids just don’t like 
me! And this one girl—I just nearly 
hate her! She has the other kids doing 
mean things to make me mad. I can’t keep 
on in church school any longer.” I stormed 

































angrily into the room, muttering aloud. 

“What's this? What's this I hear?” my 
dad said. He was lying on the couch as I 
came in. Hearing my woe, he said, “Come 
here and I'll tell you a story. 

“One day when I was in the Army, I was 
stretched out on a bench, gazing into the 
top of two oak trees that grew side by side. 
I was stationed at the Air Force base in Or- 
lando, Florida, and my job was to build 
snake pens, mosquito cages, cabinets, and 
any other equipment needed by the ento- 
mology department—which was always 
trying to find new and better ways to pro- 
tect the soldiers from the danger of mos- 
quitoes and other insects. 

“Well, the end of the war was in sight, 
and some soldiers had quick tempers from 
the monotony of the Army routine. The 
only excitement was when one of my rat- 
tlers or coral snakes got loose. Or the day 
my pet squirrel jumped down on the head 
of our artist while he was painting a very 
large picture of a mosquito, in brown and 
green. Our startled artist jumped from his 
stool, brushing my well-mannered squirrel 
off his head. It fell squarely on the fresh 
brown and green paint, and as the squirrel 
danced and scolded, his feet made that 
mosquito look like a green-eyed monster. 

“Looking up at the heavy branches in 
those oak trees, I made up my mind to 
put a little more life into our lives. 


The colonel paused a moment before climbing up .. . 








“I built a platform high up between the 
two trees and placed a three-foot-square 
mosquito cage on it and a ladder to reach 
the platform from the ground. 

“I asked the artist to print three signs. 

One in large red letters that could be seen 
by the many officers and men who drove 
by our carpenter shop read, ‘DEADLY 
AFRICAN RED BATS.’ This one I tacked 
on the cage. A smaller sign down on the 
dge of the platform read, ‘PLEASE DO 
NOT FEED THE BATS.’ It was the 
come-on for anyone who might be suspi- 
cious. 

“The third sign said, “There is one born 
every minute——P. T. Barnum.’ It was from 
a statement made years ago by the famous 
circus manager, P. T. Barnum, who said, 
‘There’s a sucker born every minute.’ 

“Two hundred people and more climbed 
the ladder to see the ‘bats,’ but of them all 
I'll always remember the colonel best. Some 
swore, and some went down with very red 
faces, wondering how many more saw 
them besides that grinning corporal who 
popped his head out the window and hit a 
crowbar with a hammer. It made a wonder- 
ful gong. And, of course, that corporal was 
—me! 

“Many of the soldiers laughed good-na- 
turedly, and came back with a friend. 
WAC's and Army nurses, too, climbed the 
ladder to the platform in the tree, while 
a giggling boy friend stood below waiting 
for the moment when the poor girl saw in 
the box, not poisonous bats but two pieces 
of very red broken brick, often called 
‘brick bats,’ which really are quite deadly if 
thrown at someone’s head. The ‘African’ bit, 
of course, was just made up! 

“Sometimes the girls were furious. One 
grabbed up a fallen limb and was really 
fanning a fast-retreating sergeant’s coat- 
tails for bringing her to climb that ladder. 

“One cool morning the door opened to 
the carpenter shop and in walked two 
brand-new lieutenants just out of officers’ 
training school. 

““Captain, they said to my boss, ‘is it 
all right if we go up for a look at the bats? 
We won't feed them.’ 

“Well, all right, but don’t stay up there 
too long,’ our captain said, not a hint of a 
smile on his face. 

“No sooner had the door closed behind 


while | stood behind him ready to hit my “gong.” 


the lieutenants when there was a rush for 
the windows on the north side of the bar- 
racks. Every nose was pressing against the 
windowpanes, as every eye watched to see the 
indescribable expression on those proud new 
lieutenants’ faces when I hit the crowbar 
gong. 

“When the officers reached the top and 
looked over into the cage I hit the gong. 
The officers spun around and saw eight 
noses pressed against four windowpanes 
and the ever-present grin on that bell- 
ringer’s face. My! My! What one of those 
lieutenants said 

“We wondered whether they taught self- 
control at officers’ training school. 

“In contrast, one wet morning when the 
trees were still dripping from a nighttime 
storm and the ladder was very wet and 
slippery, a chauffeured staff car drove 
around under the trees and a colonel 





stepped out, climbed up the wet ladder, 
and looked down into the cage. I said’ to 
myself, ‘Good-by to my corporal’s stripes,’ 
and hit the gong. 


To page 17 







































a sun was just beginning to peep over 
the rolling hills when three girls 
emerged from the barn. They had been 
milking the cows as fast as they could, for 
they had special plans for today. 

“Hurry!” Pauline called as she ran to- 
ward the house, and Naomi and Lily were 
right at her heels when she dashed through 
the door. 

The aroma was wonderful. “Good old 
fried potatoes and gravy!” Naomi sighed. 

“Is breakfast ready yet, Mother?” Lily 
shouted. 

“My, are you girls through already?” 
mother smiled. “You are not usually back 
so soon.” 

“But, Mother,” said Lily, “don’t you re- 
member? The blackberries are ripe.” 
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By BETTY WHITE 








“That's right, and you girls had planned 
to pick some today.” 

“I can just see the juice oozing out of 
the pies you’re going to bake when we get 
home,” Naomi said. 

“Breakfast is ready, girls,” mother said. 

The family sat down and bowed their 
heads as Father Clouse offered the blessing. 
“Our kind heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for this day and for Thy watchcare over us. 
Guard the girls as they go to pick the ber- 
ries. Especially keep them from the danger 
of snakes and cattle. Bless this food to our 
bodies and us to Thy service. Amen.” 

The girls paid little attention to what 
father said. It was several hours before they 
realized how important was his prayer that 
God protect them from the cattle. 
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Hastily the girls swallowed their break- 
fast and ran upstairs to put on their berry- 
picking clothes. 

“Where is that old shirt of daddy's?” 
cried Lily. 

“Right here,” answered Naomi. 

“Daddy’s trousers are much too big for 
me, but they will keep my legs from get- 
ting scratched,” said Pauline. 

“Don’t forget the kerosene to put on our 
ankles, so the chiggers won’t get on us,” 
shouted Naomi. 

“Where is my bonnet?” asked Lily. “Oh, 
here it is.” 

“I'm ready,” shouted Pauline as she ran 
down the stairs, Lily and Naomi right be- 
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The stampeding herd were about to run the girls down when a dog suddenly ran between them. 


hind her. The girls grabbed up their pails 
and ran toward the door. 

“I want to go. I want to go,” chimed in 
four-year-old Cuba Lea. 

Mother paused. “Oh, let her go, Mamma,” 
Pauline added. “I'll take care of her, and 
she can fill that little syrup bucket.” 

It didn’t take long to get Cuba Lea 
ready, and the girls were off. 

Mother stood watching in the doorway 
as they skipped down the lane. Suddenly a 
deep sense of danger came over her as she 
realized how small Cuba Lea really was. 
She ran down the lane, calling frantically, 
“Cuba! Cuba! You must stay with mother 
and help me with baby brother.” Reluc- 
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tantly, little Cuba obeyed and began to 
walk slowly back. 

“Be careful and watch out for snakes and 
the cattle,’ were mother’s last words of 
warning. 

“Oh, we will be careful, Mother,” the 
girls answered as they hurried on their way. 
It was a glorious morning to be alive! The 
air was cool and crisp and bright, and the 
girls wanted to run and jump. 

“Tll get my bucket filled first,” Pauline 
shouted as they skipped along. 

“Oh no, you won't! I always pick faster 
than you, and besides, you eat more than 
you put in your pail,” Naomi answered. 

“If we don’t hurry, the birds will get 
them and mother won't have enough to 
make a pie,” said Lily. 

Down the hill they ran, making the wind 
whistle by their ears. Pauline gradually ran 
ahead of the others, but soon all of them 
were at the berry patch and the buckets 
were beginning to fill fast. 

“How good these berries taste,” Naomi 
exclaimed. 

“Whew! There’s a hornet on that bush,” 
Pauline cried, “and I’m always the one to 
get stung!” 

“Look here. I can’t even see the bottom 
of my bucket I’ve got so many berries al- 
ready,” Naomi shouted. 

“Look! What do you suppose Outlaw 
wants, standing up there on the hill?” Pau- 
line yelled. 

“She doesn’t recognize who we are with 
our bonnets and these old clothes on,” 
Naomi exclaimed. “She really is switching 
her tail and twisting her head around.” 

“Isn't she the meanest mother cow to her 
calves! Daddy always has to tie her legs so 
her calf can feed,” Pauline said. 

Just at that instant Outlaw bellowed loud 
and long, pawing the dirt, turning around 
and around, and exciting the other cows. 

“My, Pauline, the other cows are looking 
at us, and some of them are coming this 
way!” Naomi exclaimed. 

“Why, they are just pets. We milked 
some of them only this morning,” Pauline 
answered. 

“But they don’t remember us in these 
clothes, and we do look funny,” cried Lily. 

“They are beginning to run at us, I be- 
lieve!” shouted Pauline. 

For an instant the girls were too ter- 
rified to move. 

“Run! Run!” shouted Pauline. 
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Throwing their pails aside, the girls ran 
with all their might. Lily’s bonnet flew off. 
Pauline lost a shoe, but the girls did not 
dare to stop. 

The cows were gaining on them. Some 
were bellowing and making a terrible noise. 
Their hoofs pounded on the ground. 

Pauline ran for a tree in the pasture, but 
Naomi and Lily were too small to climb fast 
enough. 

Pauline leaped to the lowest branch and 
caught it but could climb no higher. Hold- 
ing tightly, swinging back and forth, she 
held on for dear life. A cow brushed against 
her, knocking her like a swaying pendulum, 
but she managed to keep her firm grip on 
the limb. 

Crying and gasping, Naomi and Lily ran 
on toward the fence. 

Reaching it, they grabbed the bottom 
wire, and slid under—just in the nick of 
time! 

But the fence wasn’t stopping that charg- 
ing herd! The wire snapped, and on the 
cows came! Naomi and Lily could have 
reached back and touched their wicked 
horns. 

“Run! Run among the broomcorn and 
hide!” Naomi panted. “What made the cat- 
tle chase us? Have they gone wild?” 

The girls reached the broomcorn—and 
quickly saw that it would not protect them. 
They were so weary! They could run no 
more! Soon they must rest—and the cows 
must run over them. 

Suddenly, a huge police dog appeared, 
one they had never seen before. He ran 
straight toward the cows, barking and snap- 
ping. 

The cows swerved, turned, and ran the 
other way. The girls were saved! 

They sank down in relief to catch their 
breath. Pauline dropped from her tree and 
ran up. “What a narrow escape!” 

“We could have been killed,” panted 
Lily. 

“I wonder whose dog that is,” Naomi 
said. 

“I don’t know,” said Lily. “I’ve never seen 
him before.” 

“Do you suppose we should go back and 
try to pick some more berries?” asked 
Naomi. 

“The cows seem to be gone, and the dog 
is still with us. I believe it would be safe,” 
replied Pauline. “Anyway, I must find my 
shoe.” 











“I lost my new bonnet too,” exclaimed 
Lily. 

Slowly the girls went back to picking 
berries, keeping a wary eye out for the cows. 
Although they tried repeatedly to pet the 
dog, he would not come close enough for 
them to touch him. However, he lay down 
on the hillside a short distance away. 

The girls paid strict attention to picking 
berries, and in a short time their pails were 
filled. 

“We'd better hurry home,” Naomi said. 
“It must be getting late, and mother will be 
worried.” 

“Let’s take the dog with us,” suggested 
Pauline. 

But when the girls looked around, the 
dog was gone. 

“Did you girls see him leave?” Pauline 
asked. 

“No, we didn’t,” answered Lily and 
Naomi together. They called and whistled 
but the dog did not appear. 

All the way home the girls wondered 
where he came from and where he had 
gone. They remembered how he had ap- 
peared just in time to save them. 

Mother was glad to see the girls—for 
she had been growing increasingly anxious 
for their return, as they were late. 

Excitedly, the girls told her what had 
happened, sometimes interrupting one an- 
other, and at times all speaking at once. 
However, mother finally understood what 
had happened, and as she breathed a prayer 
of thankfulness for the girls’ safe return, she 
told them, “I’m sure Jesus must have heard 
your prayer and sent that dog to save you.” 


Death to the King 
From page 9 


foot pole fence, and carried off the mother 
of the calf taken the previous morning. As 
Pastor Ellingworth thought of the strength 
of a lion that could pull a full-grown cow 
over an eight-foot fence, he realized that he 
was dealing with an unusually strong and 
daring beast. However, since nothing could 
be done in the darkness, the weary mission- 
ary returned to sleep until morning. 

As dawn began to break, the missionary 
again took up the spoor of the lion and a 
short distance away came upon the partly 


eaten body of the cow. Into this he placed a 
plentiful supply of strychnine. Leaving the 
poison for the lion, and warning the na- 
tives not to touch the meat and to keep 
their dogs at home, he returned to the mis- 
sion. 

Next morning found Pastor Ellingworth 
back at the body of the cow, and he was de- 
lighted to see that the lion had eaten 
plentifully of the poisoned meat. They fol- 
lowed the track leading away, and shortly 
came to a place where the lion had been 











GLAD DAYS 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


I like the moon on August nights, 
And fireflies with their little lights. 
I like the gleaming glow of dawn 
When every little star is gone. 

I like the noons so hot that we 

Lie stretched beneath our wide elm tree. 
I like the evenings when the sun, 
Its work of warming fully done, 
Slips slowly down into the west 

And leaves our part of earth to rest. 
I like these things for their glad way 
Of bringing laughter, love, and play. 
And as at night | kneel to pray 

I offer thanks for every day. 








violently sick. On they went until they 
came to where there was a patch of grass 
so tall and thick and tangled that a person 
could not walk through it, but would have 
to crawl under it if he was to follow the 
lion’s tracks. But it seemed like sure death 
to follow him into such a place. 

Holding the gun ready for instant use, 
the missionary had the boys begin to cut a 
path directly through the patch of grass. 
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This they succeeded in doing, but still there 
was no sign of the lion. The boys then 
went around to the rear of the patch and 
began yelling, beating the grass, and hurl- 
ing stones. The watching missionary saw 
the grass begin to rise and fall as the lion 
advanced beneath it. Aiming at the spot 
where he figured the lion should be, he fired. 
There was a terrific roar, then complete 
silence while all watched fearfully, the Af- 
ricans high up in nearby trees which they 
had climbed in their fright when the mis- 
sionary fired. 

Watching closely, Pastor Ellingworth 
now saw the lion emerge from the farther 
side of the patch, and sent another bullet 
through its neck. Down it fell, finished this 
time for good. But the frightened boys were 
too fearful to descend for ten minutes, and 
when they did, they first threw stones at the 
body of their fallen enemy. Convinced at 
last that the lion was dead, they crowded 
around it, singing songs of victory. Again 
and again the cry rang out, “The chief that 
would harm us is dead, he is dead!” 

Thus ended the great lion hunt. Ap- 
parently this lion was the last of his kind in 
this district, for from that time no lions 
have molested any of the cattle belonging 
to our Malamulo Mission herd. 


The Disappearing Clothes 
From page 8 


“Grr-r-rrr-tr, Grrr-rr-rr-r-r-rr-r, Woof! 
Woof! Grrr-rr-rr-r-r.” 

“Martin! Martin! I hear something! 
Wake up! Pepper’s growling! Hurry!” whis- 
pered mother in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. 

Quickly dad looked out all the windows 
and even went onto the kitchen steps and 
peered over the starless landscape, but he 
saw nothing unusual. 

“You must have been dreaming,” he said 
to her as he crawled back into his com- 
fortable bed. 

With kerosene lantern in hand, casting 
eerie shadows about them, dad and Hall 
sloshed through the mud next morning to 
the barn. And the mud being caked on the 
cows made the chores a lengthy and tire- 
some process. But just as the sun began to 
filter through the porous sides of the barn, 
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Hall threw the last forkful of hay into the 
manger. 

“Done for another morning! And I’m 
sure glad, because I must fix fences today,” 
dad said as he picked up two pails of milk 
and started for the house. 

“Hey, look, Hall! Where are all the 
clothes mother washed yesterday? She 
hasn’t taken them down yet, has she?” 


the deep mud, Hall breathlessly crashed 
through the kitchen door. “Mom! Mom! 
Where are all the clothes you washed?” 

“Where I left them, of course—right on 
the line!” 

“No, they aren't!” 

“They have to be!” 

But they weren't. 

We all ran out the kitchen door to 
view in shocked horror a scene of recent 
battle. Definitely there had been a fight! 
Clothespins were thrown helter-skelter, 
there were muddy tracks on the wet grass 
and clothes in bunches all over the ground. 

“But, Mamma,” I whimpered, “these are 
only our old clothes on the ground. Where 
are the new ones?” 

Dad, whose faith in everyone was as 
constant as the day and night, said, “I think 
we'll find them somewhere around here if 
we look. Probably the dog pulled them off 
the line.” 

After looking in the hollyhecks, under 
the spirea bushes, and around the windmill 
mom concluded, “Evidently someone took 
our new clothes; someone who knew we 
had them; someone who knew I had left 
them out too. It looks as if Pepper tried to 
be a policeman and save them, but he 
didn’t succeed. Well, come on in and we'll 
have morning worship.” 

Even dad admitted that mom must be 
right as we wretchedly dragged ourselves 
up the steps into the kitchen. 

On this morning each one felt a special 
burden while offering his prayer, through 


Running as rapidly as possible through 2 & 


tear-choked voice, asking the Lord to rir® = 


us find our clothes and get them back. 

In a stupor Hall and Lucile departed for 
high school, dad went to feed the chickens, 
and I left to play in the yard. Listening, I 
could hear mother with the faith of Abra- 
ham singing: 

“Lord, in the morning Thou shalt hear 

My voice ascending high; 
To Thee will I direct my prayer, 
To Thee lift up mine eye,” 











while she rolled out the dough for a batch 
of sour-cream cookies. 

All morning we tried to solve the mys- 
tery. Where had our clothes disappeared 
to? Did someone take them? How could we 
find them? 

Meanwhile father finished feeding and 
watering the chickens and went to the 
barn. It was time to turn the cows out to 

asture. 

“Hmm—m—m, that looks peculiar. I 
never saw a track like that before,” he mum- 
bled as he neared the barn. 

Leaving the barn later, the cows turned 
out to pasture, dad’s curiosity got the better 
of him and he decided to follow those 
strange-looking tracks. They led to a deep 
dark spot under the barn which Pepper and 
her five puppies were calling home. 

“Flossie! Flossie! FLOSSIE! 
quick!” dad called. 

Flying to the kitchen door, I yelled, 
“Mamma! Mamma! Mamma! Daddy wants 
you right away. Quick!” 

“What is it? What's the matter?” Mother 
came out of the door, wiping her flour-cov- 
ered hands. 

Already dad was at the barnyard gate call- 
ing, “Come on out here with me a min- 
ute. 

“But I’m making cookies for the chil- 
dren’s lunches. Is it necessary?” 

“Yes, it’s necessary.” Turning, dad be- 
gan leading mother, with me trailing like a 
puppy dog, toward the barn. 

“What is wrong? Is the new cow sick? 
Tell me right away what is wrong.” 

“Now, Mother, the cow is all right, but I 
have some tracks to show you. See, right be- 
side where we are walking there is an odd 
track in the mud. What would you say 
made it?” 

“It looks as if Pepper has been dragging 
her puppies. Is that all you wanted me to 
see?” 

“Much more than that!” dad proclaimed. 
“Look closer!” He stepped forward, still 
grinning smugly, and pointed to a large 
man’s boot print near the clothesline, then 
another, and still another human track. 

“Do you think Pepper had a fight with a 
man?” mother asked. 

“Yes. There must have been quite a strug- 
gle.” 

“Where’s Pepper now?” 

“Let's follow these dragging marks,” sug- 
gested dad, “and we'll see where they lead.” 


Come, 


As they progressed, Pepper bounded 
from under the barn with a yelp, enthusi- 
astically wagging her tail and looking up 
as much as to say, “Don’t you think I'm 
pretty good?” 

“There,” continued father, “look at that 
thing protruding from under the barn.” 

Gingerly mother bent over and reached 
for the muddy something. “Oh! Oh—h—h!” 
she gasped. “It’s one of our new pillowcases! 
How did it get here? Are the rest of the 
clothes with it?” 

“Yes, they are all here, and all covered 
with mud. You may thank Pepper for sav- 
ing them, for she chased the thief away 
during the night. Afterward she brought 
the clothes out here as a safety precaution.” 
Bending over, dad pulled out more and 
more clothes, and we joyfully gathered them 
into our arms. 

Never had Pepper received such prais- 
ing as we gave her then. And reaching the 
house, we knelt again about the family altar 
and thanked God for saving our new 
clothes. 

Once more the washtubs were filled. And 
this time I could hardly hear the swishy 
squeak of the old wringer, mother was sing- 
ing so loud. 





Deadly African Bats and the 
Teasing Children 


From page 11 


“Yes, I was sure that the colonel knew 
meaner words than the lieutenants and 
could break my rank real quickly. 

“Well, honey, what do you think he did 
—that man with all that authority? 

“He took his handkerchief out and 
wiped his wet hands, turned toward me as 
I nearly fell out of the window, smiled, 
and said, “You can ring it again, corporal.’ 
Then he climbed down, grinning, and his 
stern-faced chauffeur drove him away. 
Soon he came back with an official photog- 
rapher and had him take several pictures 
of my little joke. 

“I learned later that he was a very popu- 
lar colonel. You see, sweetheart,” my dad 
said to me, “even a corporal could play a 
trick on him. He was a really big man. The 
little fellows—the privates, the brand-new 
lieutenants—were so sensitive about their 
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This is what folks saw when they climbed the ladder 
to see the deadly bats. The story begins on page 10. 


own importance they became angry when 
they were teased. The colonel was a much 
more important man than any of them. He 
was the one who had the most right to be 
annoyed. He had climbed the wet ladder— 
then read a sign that called him a sucker 
while a mere corporal banged a gong so 
everyone would notice he had been caught 
in the trap. Oh, my, but he could have 
been angry. Instead, he saw it all as a joke 
and laughed and said he enjoyed it. How 
we did love him and respect him after 
that! 

“So let’s see you come in with a smile, 
and tell us you laugh with the kids when 
they crack a joke about you or play a little 
prank. Remember, school could get aw- 
fully monotonous if there wasn’t someone 
playing a few pranks once in a while to 
make folks laugh.” 


The Milling Masses 
From page 5 


else to say. Imagine his joy and surprise 
when the girl answered him the same way. 
“Oh, can you speak English?” he asked, 
not daring to hope she could. 

“Yes, a little,” she replied with a smile 
that showed a beautiful set of pearly white 
teeth. 

“Where did you learn English?” Mrs. 
Mayers wanted to know. 

“At the mission in Holbrook,” the girl 
replied. Instantly, the Mayers thought of 
the Seventh-day Adventist mission in Hol- 
brook, but upon inquiry they found that 
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though the girl knew of the Adventist mis- 
sion, she had attended the mission of an- 
other faith. 

“We actually came over to ask about the 
sheep,” Mr. Mayers said. “We are fasci- 
nated by them.” 

“They are interesting,” agreed the girl, 
“but to us Indians they are more than in- 
teresting. They provide us with wool for 
our blankets, and with money to buy the 
white man’s things, and with food,” she 
added as she lifted the lid on the big iron 
pot on the fire. It revealed a large chunk 
of meat cooking with potatoes. “Mutton,” 
she said with a smile. 

“Do you mind if we look around a little?” 
Mr. Mayers asked as he turned to walk 
away. “We saw some pens over here with 
sheep in them.” 

“Go and look at anything you like. I 
will answer any questions I can. These pens 
right here near the kitchen are the pens 
where the men keep the sheep that are 
too weak to travel with the flock. Some- 
times a ewe may not be too well, so a 
shepherd puts her here for a few days to 
regain her strength before he puts her 
back with the flock again. Of course, the 
main flock covers many miles in a day, so 
she must stay here until she is completely 
restored.” 

“*He restoreth my soul,” quoted Mr. 
Mayers. “Sometimes, God allows us a time 
to be restored. I have heard people com- 
plain because God allowed them to have 
a serious illness. If we could think that 
maybe God causes us to lie down so that 
we can look up, we might think of such 
trials as times of restoring, before we are 
ready to go on with the ‘flock’ again.” 

(There were many more interesting 
things Tommy learned. Don’t miss next 
week’s chapter. ) 


Julia’s Grand Dreams 
From page 8 


brother awoke, crying with earache. Mrs. 
Sneddon got up to take care of him and 
saw the light shining under Julia’s door. 
She found the girl propped up with pil- 
lows, working on a conversation between 
an elephant and a turtle. Mrs. Sneddon 
looked at the little clock on the stand by 
Julia’s bed and began asking questions. Fi- 











nally, there was a confession from Julia— 
and a horrified mother. 

“Put those books away, and I'll switch off 
the light,” mother said. “I must go and take 
care of Teddy now. We will talk about this 
again, Julia. Such dishonesty must stop.” 

It was the next evening before Mrs. 
Sneddon and Julia had a chance to talk to- 
gether. 


& “But, Mother, I'll lose all my friends!” 


Julia protested. “I used to have no friends 
at all, and now they are all my friends.” 

“Why didn’t you have friends before you 
began writing the compositions for your 
classmates, Julia?” mother asked. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” Julia said 
bluntly. “It’s this old house! And my 
clothes. We have the worst house in town. 
No one wants to come here. All the other 
kids visit each other at home, but they 
don’t ever come here. You know that.” 

“Have you ever asked them to come?” 
Mrs. Sneddon asked quickly. 

“Oh, Mother! You know I haven't asked 
them. How could I when they all have such 
nice homes and we live in an old dump!” 

Mrs. Sneddon looked hurt and unhappy 
as she studied Julia’s clothes. Julia knew she 
had said an unkind thing, but she was also 
convinced that she had told the truth. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Julia, that of 
all the mothers of the children in your 
room, I am the only one who is a widow? 
Did it occur to you that most of the mothers 
as well as the fathers, work to earn money 
to support their families?” 

She looked into Julia’s eyes, searchingly. 
“I, too, feel unhappy about our house and 
that I am not able to give you prettier 
clothes, but at present I do not have the 
money to improve our house or to do any 
better than I have with your clothes.” 

They were both silent for a time, then 
mother said, “I think the students are not 
friendly toward you because you withdrew 
from them when you became old enough 
to start making comparisons between what 
you had and what they had. You over- 
looked one important thing, Julia. Most peo- 
ple like us for what we are rather than 
what we own. That is, the people who are 
really worthy of friendship feel that way. 
We cannot always have material things, 
but we can always be friendly and kind.” 

Julia tried to sort out in her mind the 
things that her mother had said, to see 
whether she could agree with them. 





From the Ocean 


August 
6. Gen. 1:21 God made the whales 
7. Ps. 95:5 The sea is His 
8. Matt. 14:25 Jesus walks on the sea 
9. Matt. 14:29 Peter walks on water 


10. Matt. 8:26 
11. Matt. 8:27 
12. Jonah 1:15 


Jesus rebukes the sea 
Seas and wind obey 
Jonah cast into the sea 








“Let us ask all your class over for a fun 
evening on the weekend,’ Mrs. Sneddon 
suggested. “Don’t say a thing about the com- 
positions, Julia. I have thought of a way 
you might handle that problem without 
causing too much ill feeling.” 

The students were greatly surprised at 
the invitation to Julia’s house, and there 
was even a bit of whispering and laughing 
behind hands, but Julia tried not to care. It 
was enough that some agreed to come. 

On the appointed evening Julia walked 
back and forth in her bedroom, wringing 
her hands in nervousness. What would hap- 
pen to her if no one came? She was over- 
joyed when Marjorie and Betty arrived. In 
spite of the fact that she was not used to 
greeting company, she gave them a warm 
welcome. 

It was fifteen minutes before anyone else 
showed up. Julia couldn't find very much to 
talk about. She was tongue-tied, but Betty 
and Marjorie made up for her. Finally, 
there were two more girls and three boys 
that. came. Mrs. Sneddon helped Julia with 
the games, and things began rolling. Julia 
was surprised that her company seemed to 
have a gay time. 

She went to bed that night wondering, 
wondering. What did they say after they 
left? Will they ever come again? Will they 
ever invite me to their houses? When they 
find out what I am going to do about their 
composition writing, will they ever notice 
me or speak to me again? To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: “Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


Vil—Jesus and the Blind Man 


(August 12) 


Memory Verse: “As long as I am in the world, 
I am the light of the world” (John 9:5). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in John 9:1-12. Learn 
the memory verse, and go over it each day. 


SUNDAY 
The Light of the World 


Open your Bible to John 8. 


The story in today’s lesson took place about 
six months after the feeding of the 5,000. Dur- 
ing this time the 4,000 had been fed; the 
blind, the deaf, the demon-possessed had been 
healed; and Jesus had been transfigured on the 
mountain. Now Jesus is attending the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Jerusalem. 

In the courtyard of the Temple stood two im- 
mense pillars on which were set great lamps that 
were lighted each evening after the evening sac- 
rifice. They sent their light all over Jerusalem, 
and they were to remind the Jews of the Mes- 
siah who was to come and be a Light to all the 
world. But when the Messiah did come, there 
were but few who recognized Him as this Light 
for whom they were to look. 

Read verse 12 and see what Jesus declared 
Himself to be and what He said He had power 
to do. 

Old Testament prophets had prophesied that 
the Messiah would be a Light to the world, and 
when Simeon took the baby Jesus into his arms 
at His dedication in the Temple, he said the 
Babe was that Light which was to lighten the 
Gentiles. 

The people of Christ’s day were in darkness— 
the darkness of ignorance of the true meaning 
of the Scriptures and of an understanding of 
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God as He really is. They were walking in the 
darkness of sin and helplessness, and outside 
the Jewish nation untold millions were walking 
in the darkness of heathenism. 

Jesus came to be a light in that darkness. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
463. 


THINK how much darkness there is in the 
world today. 

Pray that you may help take the light to 
those who are in the darkness of ignorance and 
hopelessness and sin. 


MONDAY 


Light for Blind Eyes 


Open your Bible to John 9. 


One day Jesus wrought a miracle that showed 
He had power not only to bring light into eyes 
darkened by blindness but also to bring light 
to those who were spiritually blind. Read verse 
1 and see who Jesus and the disciples met one 
day in Jerusalem. 

The disciples believed that blindness was a 
punishment, and they asked Jesus who nt® 
sinned that this man should be afflicted with 
blindness, he or his parents. Read Christ’s reply, 
in verses 3 to 5. 

The disciples watched with interest as Jesus 
stopped and stooped down to the ground. Read 
verse 6 and find out what He did. 

Having placed the clay poultice over the 
man’s eyes, Jesus instructed him to go to a 
pool nearby, called the pool of Siloam, and wash 
the clay off. Unhesitatingly he carried out 
Christ’s instructions. Find in verse 7 the result. 

The disciples were no longer interested in 
what caused the man’s blindness. They were 
awed at the power of God that could give 
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sight to a blind man through two such simple 
means—a poultice of moistened clay and wash- 
ing in a pool. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
471, pars. 1-4. 


THINK what a simple means Jesus used to 
heal the blind man. 


Pray that you may believe and obey the 
commands of Jesus as the blind man did. 


TUESDAY 


Surprise for the Neighbors 


Open your Bible to John 9. 

With a rejoicing heart the once-blind man 
went to his home. He needed no one to take his 
arm and guide him this time. He no longer 
needed to imagine what people and trees and 
buildings were like—he had eyes to see them for 
himself. 

As he drew near his home the neighbors 
stared at him. He looked like their blind neigh- 
bor, and yet he didn’t, walking with such a 
sure step. And it wasn’t only that, and the fact 
that his eyes looked normal, but his face was 
different. He looked happy and joyous, not sad 
and cast down any more. Read verse 8 and see 
what they said. 

Going up to him they asked, “How were 
thine eyes opened?” Find how he told the 
story of his restoration, in verse 11. 

They wanted to see the Man who had been 
able to give sight to their blind neighbor. 
“Where is he?” they asked. But the blind man 
didn’t know. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
471, par. 6. 

THINK how everything Jesus does for us can 
be a witness to others. 


Pray that you may be a witness in your 
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Jesus healed the eyes of the blind man because 
he was willing. The Pharisees were spiritually 
blind, but Jesus could do nothing for them because 
they were stubborn. Are you letting Jesus help you? 


neighborhood of the light that has brightened 
your life. 


WEDNESDAY 
Before the Pharisees 


Open your Bible to John 9 

Find in verse 14 on what day of the week 
the miracle had been performed. 

They took the blind man before the Pharisees 
and they began to cross-examine him. They 
were eager to find a charge to bring against 
Jesus. First they asked the man how he had re- 
ceived his sight. Again he told his story. In- 
stead of rejoicing with him the Pharisees said 
that his Healer could not be of God because He 
had broken the Sabbath! Then began an argu- 
ment among themselves. Turning to the once- 
blind man, they asked him what he thought of 
the One who had restored his sight. Find the 
answer he gave them, in verse 17. 

Not content with what they had heard, they 
went to the young man’s parents. Find the 
cautious way in which they answered the Phar- 
isees’ question, in verses 20 to 22. 

They were afraid, for it had been declared 
that whoever acknowledged Christ would be 
put out of the Temple, and they did not want 
that to happen to them. They told the Phari- 
sees, “He is of age; ask him.” 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
472. 


THINK how the Pharisees schemed to find 
something against Christ. 

Pray that you may not be afraid to speak up 
for what you know is true. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus Accepts the Young Man 


Open your Bible to John 9. 


Calling the young man to them once more, 
the Pharisees tried to turn him away from ac- 
knowledging Christ. Read what they told him 
to do, in verse 24, and then read his bold reply 
in the next verse. 

So they continued trying to turn him away, 
but unlike his parents, he was not afraid of 
them. Finally they became very angry with 
him. Find what they said and did, in verse 34. 

It was a terrible thing for a man to be cast 
out of the synagogue, and that is just what 
happened to him because of the Pharisees’ 
jealousy. 

The synagogue may have cast him out, but 
Jesus was ready and waiting to receive him. 
Find what He asked him, in verse 35. 

“Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on 
him?” he asked. Find what Jesus said, in 
verse 37. 

The once-blind man said, “Lord, I believe,” 
and he worshiped Jesus. He was twice blessed. 
Jesus had given light to his physical eyes and 
had brought light into his spiritual life. 

“For the first time the blind man looked 
upon the face of his Restorer. Before the coun- 
cil he had seen his parents troubled and per- 
plexed; he had looked upon the frowning faces 
of the rabbis; now his eyes rested upon the lov- 
ing, peaceful countenance of Jesus. Already, at 
great cost to himself, he had acknowledged Him 
as a delegate of divine power; now a higher 
revelation was granted him.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 474. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
474, pars. 1-4. 


THINK how boldly the young man stood for 
Christ. 


Pray that you may be bold for your Lord. 
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FRIDAY 


In this lesson what did Christ declare Him- 
self to be? 
EXPLAIN how He was “the light of the world.” 
To WHAT person in this lesson did Christ 
bring light? 
Was it physical light? spiritual light? both 
physical and spiritual light? 
How did these people react to the miracle 
Christ wrought for the blind man? 
The neighbors. 
The young man’s parents. 
The Pharisees. 
TurRN to Psalm 27:10. 
How did this promise come true for the man 
born blind? 


REvIEw the memory verse. 





Julia’s Grand Dreams 
From page 19 


One of the worst trials Julia ever had 
came on Wednesday morning when the 
teacher assigned a composition on “What 
is the nicest time of the year?” 

At recess three girls asked Julia to write 
compositions for them. Her heart went 
down to somewhere in her shoes. This was 
the moment when her whole world could 
be broken. She was aware, however, that it 
was best to follow her mother’s advice. She 
knew she must choose the honest way even 
if it did mean she might lose her friends. 

“How would you like to come over to my 
place tonight, and work on the composition 
together?” Julia said, trying to sound bright, 
but trembling like an aspen leaf inside. 

Rita looked at her, puzzled. “You mean 
you don’t want to do it for me?” she cried, 
and there was an edge to the tone of her 
voice. 

“No, I did not say that,” Julia gulped, 
trying to save the uncomfortable situation. 
“I have been thinking that I really haven't 
been helping you at all by writing your 
compositions for you. I have been doing 
wrong. I would be giving you real help if I 
worked with you and showed you how to do 
it. Will you come tonight?” 


Rita grunted. She did not like the change 
of events, and she did not intend to hide 
the fact from Julia. She went off with 
“We'll see!” thrown over her shoulder. The 
other two who asked her were equally dis- 
gruntled about the change, but when the 
time came they arrived at Julia’s house. 
They sat around the dining-room table and 
Julia went through the How, When, 
Where, Why, What, Who process. She 
talked about words that go into composi- 
tions. Words with action, words of color, of 
feeling. Happy words, sad words, gay 
words. After a long session the composi- 
tions were ready for Miss Klein. 

As the weeks passed, some of the stu- 
dents were very angry with Julia and would 
have nothing more to do with her. They 
felt that she had “walked out” on them 
when they needed her. But there were 
more who came to appreciate the fact that 
Julia had really helped them when she 
showed them how to work for themselves. 
They seemed, by degrees, to forget about 
the house in which Julia lived. 

There was, of course, the confession Julia 
had to make to the teacher, and this was 
perhaps the most difficult part of all. 

But as a result of the whole experience a 
wonderful thing happened to Julia. She 
became accustomed to associating with oth- 
ers and they with her. She came to the 
place where she did not dream long hours 
away, longing to get even with those who 
were better situated than she. She did not 
dream any more of grandeur for herself 
while the others looked on in envy. Instead, 
she dreamed that those whom she had 
helped would also be great writers some- 
day. She came to know for a reality that it 
was not so important that she did not live 
in a beautiful house, but that it was very 
important that she housed beauty in her 
soul. 
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PROMOTING FROM JUNIOR DIVISION TO YOUTH DIVISION 


First in a series written especially for Sabbath school superintendents. 


Question: When should teen-agers be promoted from the junior division of the 
Sabbath school to the youth division? 


Answer: Immediately after they graduate from the eighth grade, and not before. ca 


Much confusion has come into our Sab- 
bath schools over a wrong interpretation of 
the recommendation of the General Confer- 
ence Sabbath School Department that says, 
in effect, “Juniors should be promoted into 
the youth division upon graduating from the 
eighth grade, or upon reaching the age of 
14.” 

In some Sabbath schools of North Amer- 
ica, teen-agers are promoted as soon as they 
become fourteen, even though they are still 
in the eighth grade. This is a mistake in most 
cases. And it is not what the General Con- 
ference prefers, as we shall see. 

Suppose, for instance, that the day schools 
suddenly adopted the policy of promoting 
eighth-graders into high school “when they 
graduate from the eighth grade or become 
fourteen.” What chaos would result! 

No school principal would adopt such a 
plan. No school board would permit it. Yet 
it is done in some Sabbath schools. 

No wonder there is confusion! 

When a Sabbath school superintendent 
promotes a fourteen-year-old eighth-grader 
into the youth division, the eighth-graders 
that remain behind become discontented. 

And the fourteen-year-old that has been 
promoted is soon unhappy too. He has left 
his friends behind in the junior division and 
suddenly discovers that he isn’t welcome in 
the youth division. The youth don’t want ele- 
mentary school children trying to mix with 
them. 

How much better it is when promotion 
is done on the basis of grade rather than age. 
Teen-agers make their friends among their 
classmates at school. When, therefore, they 
are promoted by grade, they all advance to- 
gether. When they go into the youth division 
they feel comfortable and at home there, be- 
cause all their best friends come with them. 

Promotion by grade is of great advantage 
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to the organization of the Sabbath school. 
The entire group of eighth-graders are to- 
gether throughout the school year. Hence the 
leaders can plan a definite program, knowing 
for sure who will be members of the division 
until the end of the school term. 

Teachers like it better. They don’t find 
their classes gradually dwindling as the year 
progresses and one and then another student 
becomes fourteen. 

Sabbath school secretaries like it better, 
because they aren’t forever having to change 
the class cards. 

And the eighth-graders like it better too. 
The younger eighth-graders don’t see their 
friends going ahead of them, one by one, 
leaving them behind. The older eighth- 
graders like it because, contrary to the state- 
ment of some psychologists, they don’t relish 
going into the older division by themselves. 
They would much rather have their class- 
mates with them. 

There are, of course, always one or two 
grumblers in every crowd, and occasionally 
one will get into the junior division. There 
are parents, too, once in a while, who try to 
urge their little darlings ahead. Unfortu- 
nately, some of our conscientious leaders, 
feeling insecure in their position, give way to 
the demands of these imperious children 
and their parents, but it is rarely wise to 
do so. 

The great majority of parents will support 
the Sabbath school leaders who keep their 
children in the junior division until they 
graduate. Parents who are giving their chil- 
dren proper guidance at home are in no rush 
for them to leave a well-run junior division 
to go into the youth division, even at four- 
teen. 

Promote by grade, not by age. I'll say more 
about promotion next week, when I shall dis- 
cuss that “or 14” provision —L. M. 





